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somebody would write one; also a dictionary ex- 
plaining fully the derivation from Latin. In the 
meanwhile there are Grandgent's and Young's and 
Motti's Grammars, and for easy reading the set of 
Novelle Italiane published by Wm. R. Jenkins is 
excellent. The New York daily papers, the Araldo, 
the Giornale, or the Progresso, are easily obtained; 
and no one should miss seeing the Italian theatre of 
the Marionettes in East 11 St. where Signor Parisi 
still recites the story of Charlemagne and his knights, 
of Roland and his death at Roncevalles. Lastly, the 
writer would call especial attention to Professor 
Grandgent's Vulgar Latin (reviewed in The Classi- 
cal Weekly 2.60). In brief compass he traces the 
changes which took place in that dim period when 
classical Latin was breaking down into the Romance 
languages, and to this attractive and valuable book 
is due whatever is correct and authoritative among 
the facts set forth in the present article. 

Stephen A. Hurlbut. 

The Kelvin School, New York City. 



METRICAL ELABORATION IN VERGIL 

If we imagine a poet to make regular and sus- 
tained efforts to arrive at proficiency in the use of 
a certain meter we should expect him to produce 
only a few good lines among a large number of poor 
ones with the likelihood of hitting upon a perfect 
example now and then. Of course it is to a certain 
extent true that verses are born like babies, willy 
nilly, and that the greatest anxiety about prenatal 
influence is unable to ensure either beauty or vigor, 
yet by persistently destroying the puny and deformed 
it is possible at length to have a handsome array 
of fine lines to exhibit. Such was the process by 
which the Latin hexameter reached its best in the 
hands of the Roman poets and of Vergil in particu- 
lar, for he is known to have treated his own off- 
spring with more than Spartan severity. It was his 
habit, we are told by Donatus, to compose a large 
number of verses in the morning and to reduce them 
to a few during the day. The method was obviously 
to reject, to divide, to recombine; here a happy 
phrase and there another, which, taken together, 
would make a verse, while rarely a good example 
would spring perfect to his pen. 

What Vergil did with his own compositions he 
did also with the works of his predecessors and many 
of his best metrical moulds are known or suspected 
to be culled from Lucretius, Catullus, or Ennius. 
Moreover, others had done the same, among whom 
Cicero is not to be forgotten, and so by relays of 
improvers the maximum capacity of the language 
for this particular rhythm was discovered and the 
hexameter finally found its form, or rather its forms. 
Yet the merit was chiefly Vergil's, for he possessed 
the greatest patience and the greatest resourcefulness 



in elaboration. To his successors he left no chance 
to surpass him ; their best achievement was to ap- 
proach his excellence. 

At the present time I desire only to record some 
variations of a fine line that we find for the first 
time in Catullus (101.1), although Norden suspects 
an Ennian original. The mournful swell of it is 
exquisite, 

Multas per gentes et multa per aequora vectus, 
and its effectiveness is not lost in the words of 
Anchises to Aeneas (Aeneid 6.692) 

quas ego te terras et quanta per aequora vectum 

accipio ! 
Here we observe the most pleasing and appropriate 
metrical, verbal, and emotional reminiscence; only 
the emotional situation is reversed, since the dead 
Anchises welcomes the living Aeneas. 

This is the only instance I have observed where the 
line is so abundantly suggestive of the elegy of 
Catullus but it is frequently employed to depict the 
wanderings of the Aeneadae. Thus in Aeneid 6.335 
we read of Leucaspis and Orontes : 

quos simul ab Troia ventosa per aequora vectos 

obruit Auster. 
A similar instance occurs only twenty lines later, 
with a marked syntactical variation which is much 
needed. Palinurus speaks : 

tris Notus hibernas immensa per aequora noctes 

vexit me violentus aqua. 
A brace of examples come from Aeneid 7.228 and 
3.325 : 

diluvio ex illo tot vasta per aequora vecti 
and 

nos, patria incensa, diversa per aequora vectae. 
The most interesting example of all for the study of 
elaboration, which probably comes very late in order 
of composition, occurs in 1.375-376: 

nos Troia antiqua, si vestras forte per auris 
Troiae nomen iit, diversa per aequora vectos 
The typical line has here been parted at the caesura 
to admit the conditional clause which results in ob- 
scuring somewhat the metrical and verbal suggestive- 
ness. Other lines occur which preserve only a verbal 
similarity. For example cf. 7.124 

litus ad Ausonium tot per vada caerula vexit, 
and 7.198. A transference to the flight of bees is 
found in 7.65. Norden cites Georgics 1.206. 

I have made no effort to exterminate the game 
before giving up the sport and it may well be that 
the Georgics and later books of the Aeneid afford 
additional instances. Yet something has been offered 
to show the variations of which a single line is sus- 
ceptible and an illustration has been offered of what 
is meant by elaboration in Vergil. I might add that 
the trochaic caesura in the fourth foot seems to be 
the differentiating characteristic of the original 
model. 

VlCTOMA COLLKGI, TOBONTO. NORMAN W. DeWITT. 



